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a little stronger proceeding higher, whilst a few of the stoutest and the boldest reached the summit/'l Eight years after the Amblers moved to Richmond, Jefferson wrote: "The town below Shockoe creek is so deserted you cannot get a person to live in a house there rent free."2
But Mary's cousin, John Ambler, who, at twenty-one years of age, found himself "one of the richest men in the State of Virginia,"3 solved the difficulty by offering his country seat for the wedding.4 Mary Ambler was only seventeen when she became the young lawyer's bride,6 and John Marshall was a little more than ten years older. After the bridegroom had paid the minister his fee, "he had but one solitary guinea left." 6
This does not mean that John Marshall was without resources, but it indicates the scarcity of ready money in Virginia at the close of the war. Indeed, Marshall's father, while not yet the wealthy man he afterwards became,7 had, as we have seen, already
1  Betsy Ambler to Mildred Smith, 1780; Atlantic Monthly, kxxiv, 537.
2  Jefferson to Short, Dec. 14, 1788; Works: Ford, vi, 24.  Twelve years after Marshall's marriage, there were but seven hundred houses in Richmond.  (Weld, i, 188.)
3  Pecquet du Bellet, i, 35-37. He was very rich.   (See inventory of John Ambler's holdings, ib.)  This opulent John Ambler married John Marshall's sister Lucy in 1792 (ib.9 40-41); a circumstance of some interest when we come to trace Marshall's views as influenced by his connections and sympathies.
4  Mrs. Carrington to her sister Nancy; Atlantic Monthly, Ixxxiv, 548.
6 She was born March 18, 1760, and married January 3, 1783. (Paxton, 37.) Marshall's mother was married at the same age.
6  Mrs. Carrington to her sister Nancy; Atlantic Monthly ,lxxx.iv, 548.
7  Thomas Marshall's will shows that he owned, when he died, several years later, an immense quantity of land.